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THE STATUS OP EPISTEMOLOGY 

CERTAIN recent attacks upon epistemology are, if allowed valid- 
ity, so destructive of the usual conception of philosophy that 
they demand serious consideration. Those who are convinced that 
epistemology is a genuine reflective science which is called out by 
the facts of both common sense and science are bound to ask them- 
selves whether there has not been some misunderstanding. Is this 
severe indictment directed against epistemology as they conceive it, 
or against what they would regard as an outgrown interpretation of 
its setting and problems? I have asked myself this question while 
reading Professor Dewey's scathing attack upon epistemology, and 
have been led to answer — to use the appropriate phrase for such 
events — "Epistemology is dead, long live epistemology." The pres- 
ent paper will be an attempt to explain what I mean. Because the 
pragmatists have so often complained that their views, though con- 
taining new analyses and new modes of approach, have been given 
traditional labels and condemned without that sympathetic hearing 
to which they were entitled, I have hope that they will try to do for 
what claims to be a new movement that which they desired for them- 
selves. 

It may be a help to the interpretation of my thesis if I say that 
there is practically nothing in their theory of the growth and testing 
of concrete human knowledge from which I dissent. Where I part 
company is afterwards. They do not seem to me to take knowledge 
seriously enough. I know that a grieved expression will come over 
their faces at this saying, yet I can not help it. But my assertion 
needs explanation. In one sense, they take knowledge as seriously 
as I do or as any one could. Knowledge is valuable because it solves 
problems and is applicable to similar situations. It consists of ideas 
which are validated in specific, empirical ways. Such ideas enable 
us to control things in relation to plans and purposes which arise 
out of the experimental and adventurous character of human life. 
"With this I agree. There is nothing of the quietist about my out- 
look. But the pragmatist has not been empirical enough. Perhaps 
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he has not had time to be. He has been so busy demolishing absolute 
idealism and all forms of the neo-Kantian movement that he has not 
been able to look beyond the negative side into the positive possi- 
bilities. And this brings me to my thesis. Achieved knowledge 
actually does claim to be cases of knowledge of reality. Examine the 
field of the individual's experience carefully and you will find dis- 
tinctions which furnish the basis for this empirical reference of cog- 
nitive ideas to that which can not be literally present in the field of 
experience. The concrete individual does, and can, distinguish be- 
tween his consciousness (his changing field of experience, not the 
psychologist's artifact) and a realm which his achieved ideas can 
intend as their object. So interested have the pragmatists been in 
the temporal dimension of experience that they have not made the 
exhaustive empirical study of the coexistential dimension that is 
needed. But such an examination would supplement their conclu- 
sions and enable pragmatism to outgrow that vagueness on, and 
hostility to, the questions of traditional philosophy which is a sore 
point with both them and their opponents. 

It has been one of my convictions that modern philosophy rests 
upon an acceptance of the inability to carry through successfully 
any form of representative realism. Berkeley riddled Locke's repre- 
sentative realism with its naive, copy notion and its assumption of 
an unknowable substance possessing qualities somehow reproducible 
in the minds of individuals. Hume admitted the validity of Ber- 
keley's criticism. Kant did not go beyond this point, for his is an 
agnostic realism. The objective idealists left mental pluralism for a 
consciousness-in-general and cut the Gordian knot by simply elim- 
inating the thing-in-itself. That is, they ignored the problem instead 
of solving it. Now the pragmatists are inheritors of this tradition. 
They come of idealistic stock epistemologically. While disliking 
absolutism, they equally dislike mental pluralism and any suggestion 
of a renewed attempt to carry through some form of representative 
realism by means of a new analysis of the meaning of knowledge. 
In one sense, they can not be blamed for this attitude. The neo- 
realists are equally dogmatic in their rejection of any hope in re- 
analyzing representative realism in the light of modern science and 
logic. 1 Comprehensible as this general attitude is, I believe it to be 
the great mistake of modern philosophy. May not the knowledge 
achieved by science be other than an attempt either to apprehend 
extra-mental entities or to gain images like such assumed entities? 
May it not consist of propositions referred to an acknowledged realm 
outside the individual's consciousness as accepted knowledge about 
it? The content of such knowledge could be empirically studied. 

i Cf . The New 'Realism, pp. 4-5. 
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The tests of it would be those used in science and accepted by the 
pragmatists themselves. 

I have given chapter and verse for the neo-realists. It is not 
difficult to do the same for the pragmatists. In his excellent address 
entitled "Beliefs and Existences," Professor Dewey demands a re- 
vision of the theory of inquiry, ' ' a revision which should cease trying 
to construe knowledge as an attempted approximation to a repro- 
duction of reality under conditions that condemn it in advance to 
failure ; a revision which should start frankly from the fact of think- 
ing as inquiring, and purely external realities as terms in inquiries, 
and which should construe validity, objectivity, truth, and the test 
and system of truths, on the basis of what they actually mean and 
do within inquiry." 2 But is not this disjunction dogmatic? Can 
we not give up any such ideal of knowledge as the one criticized and 
still hold that inquiry as a process must lead to some kind of knowl- 
edge as a product? What hind of knowledge is an empirical matter 
to be studied in the light of the facts. 

In a recent book, 3 I have made a fairly complete analysis of the 
distinctions within the field of the individual's consciousness. It is 
my conclusion that the individual possesses the distinction between 
his consciousness and a realm which controls it, consisting of other 
persons and the continuous world of physical things. At the level 
of natural realism, this distinction allows the equal presence of both 
consciousness and what Professor Dewey calls external realities. It 
is at this level that the pragmatist wishes to remain. He may want 
to deepen both terms, but he is satisfied with the outlook. Situations 
are objective. "While reading up recently for a course in which I 
had to interpret pragmatism, I reexamined Moore's Pragmatism 
and its Critics. I fully sympathize with his surprise that critics 
cried "subjectivism." They should have cried, "No epistemology 
at all." Professor Dewey has fortunately done this and it is their 
fault if they continue to accuse pragmatism of subjectivism. But 
Professor Moore's admissions are worthy of more attention than 
they have received. He writes: "On the contrary, the individual 
consciousness is regarded as an element inside the 'situation.' The 
'situation,' if you will, is the pragmatist 's absolute. Just how the 
individual is constituted, .just what is his role in the situation, are 
questions demanding more serious attention from pragmatists and 
absolutists alike than they have so far received. The array of as-- 
sumptions, masked behind the line of personal (and may I add 
social?) pronouns thrown up on every page of philosophic writing, 

2 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays, p. 186. Italics mine, 
a The Essentials of Philosophy, Ch. X. 
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is, in Mr. Bradley's phrase, 'scandalous.' "* Now for the purposes 
of logical analysis, this outlook of a more flexible natural realism is 
adequate. Hence, the pragmatists have contentedly remained there, 
crying, "The situation is objective." And it is the critical realist 
who seeks to analyze the whole situation more thoroughly to see 
whether he must raise himself to a more reflective level. May not 
the whole objective situation as experienced be within the field 
of the individual's experience (his consciousness) and be a function 
of the doing and suffering of the individual — to use Professor 
Dewey's phrase — in dynamic relation to his environment? That is 
the thesis of the critical realist. 

Let us now pass to Professor Dewey's interpretation of epis- 
temology. ' ' The problem of knowledge as conceived in the industry 
of epistemology is the problem of knowledge in general — of the pos- 
sibility, extent, and validity of knowledge in general." What is 
this knowledge in general ? He does not deny that we can make gen- 
eral statements about knowledge, and asserts that the problem of 
attaining these general statements is a genuine one. In other words, 
the science of logic exists. What he has in mind when he speaks of 
knowledge in general is a kind of knowledge which implies a dif- 
ference between experience and the world. ' ' The problem of knowl- 
edge uberhaupt exists because it is assumed that there is a knower 
in general, who is outside the world to be known, and who is defined 
in terms antithetical to the traits of the world." 5 His argument 
thus runs that the old setting of epistemology implied a supernatural 
knower not immersed in the world as a highly organized part of it. 
But I challenge Professor Dewey to be more naturalistic in his think- 
ing than I, and yet I believe that the various human organisms doing 
and suffering in their dynamic continuity with their environment 
achieve knowledge within their consciousness, a knowledge empir- 
ically referred to the world of which they are part. If this empir- 
ically motivated reference, which yet involves no literal transcend- 
ence, comes under his condemnation as knowledge in general, my 
reply is that he is not a true empiricist. He has been so busy fight- 
ing old supernaturalistic views, pre-evolutionary views, that he dog- 
matically assumes that epistemology implies some sort of ontological 
dualism. 

Thus my understanding of experience is essentially the same as 
his. I claim that I have learned from James and himself to take 
experience as it is given, as concrete, full of relations and references, 
undergoing reconstruction, an experience which is a function of 
many conditions. But I hold as he does not, though on the whole 

* Pragmatism and its Critics, p. 146. 
s Creative Intelligence, p. 33. 
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James did, that each individual has his own experience which he can 
not literally share with another. The mistake of the Chicago School 
has been this too facile adoption of experience-in-general. In spite 
of himself, Moore seems to be uneasily conscious of the problem. He 
stills it by an appeal to the teaching of social psychology. But all 
that the social psychologist teaches is that the individual 's conscious- 
ness is controlled by his relations to his fellow men. Hence, it is the 
pragmatists who lean on something in general. Mental pluralism 
does not involve social atomism. Mental conditions are functions of 
individuals in dynamic relations with their environment, whether 
organic or inorganic, whether human or animal. 

I have suggested certain reasons why the pragmatists tend to 
stop their analysis with this blanket-term, experience, which means 
the objective situation. To bring them together, they are (1) the 
identification of consciousness with a psychological artifact instead 
of with the actual field of the individual's experience; (2) the ac- 
ceptance of naive realism with thought as a process within the ob- 
jective field; (3) the unconscious influence of the tradition of ob- 
jective idealism as against realism; (4) the assumption, due to that 
tradition, of the impossibility of working out a new form of repre- 
sentative realism. Thus I am convinced that Professor Dewey has 
a whole epistemology without giving it its traditional name. Evi- 
dently, he is persuaded that his outlook follows so inevitably from 
the biological facts that no other interpretation of these facts is pos- 
sible, a perilous assumption for a philosopher to make and near akin 
to dogmatism. As I understand the implications of his argument, 
any other position is supernaturalistic and dualistic. It is this im- 
plication that I challenge. 

But criticism is not enough. Let me suggest another position and 
define epistemology in relation to it. 

Actual consciousness is the concrete field of the individual's ex- 
perience. At the level of natural realism, this field is divided into 
two elements, consciousness and the external objects. Reflection, 
however, forces the individual to advance consciousness to include 
the whole field. As he thinks, solves problems, the relations and 
characters of these objects change. They secure meanings and 
inter-references which are of use for the furtherance of the plans of 
the individual. Once we realize that this flexibility of objects is due 
to the fact that they are objects within the individual's experience 
(consciousness) the conflict with the meanings of natural realism, 
commonness, independence, and perdurableness, ceases. But the 
problem of the nature of knowledge arises in an acute form. These 
given objects must be mental substitutes for a controlling realm to 
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which the individual organism must adapt itself. They are valuable 
as means of adjustment; they are cues for behavior. They are not 
cases of knowing (Professor Dewey is perfectly right there), but of 
given experience. They may furnish the foundation and means for 
knowing, but they are not other than they are experienced as. 

But reflection will not rest here. The structure of the field of 
the individual's experience is realistic, as the pragmatists admit. 
The nature of this structure is an empirical problem. Examining it, 
I have come to the conclusion that there are two meanings for 
knowledge within it. The one has been stressed by traditional philos- 
ophy and, to-day, by neo-realism. It is that knowing is a case of 
presentation or presence. So far as Professor Dewey is a naive 
realist, he implicitly admits this, but refuses to see any problem in 
it. 6 It is not knowing, as he understands that term. The second 
meaning of knowledge is cognitional reference, intended meaning, 
which may be true or false. 7 Let us examine this second type of 
knowing somewhat carefully. 

This empirical transcendence is described as follows : ' ' The thing 
meaning is one thing; the thing meant is another thing, and is (as 
already pointed out) a thing presented as not given in the same way 
as is the thing which means. It is something to be so given." In 
other words, we can think of something not present, but this some- 
thing must in its turn be present. I accept this interpretation for 
the level of natural realism. But the question I would raise is: 
May not the facts within the field of experience in its co-existential 
dimension enable and force reflection to distinguish between the field 
of the individual's experience and that which controls it? If so, 
may not this empirical transcendence be utilized as the mechanism 
for the reference of cognitive ideas to that which is outside of con- 
sciousness 1 Such is the theory of critical realism. 

And here we come back to the hasty alternatives assumed by 
Professor Dewey. "But the non-empirical account of this tran- 
scendent (or beyond) relationship puts all the error in one place 
(our knowledge), and all the truth in another (absolute conscious- 
ness or else thing-in-itself)." Not at all. In the first place, ref- 
erence is never a literal transcendence. In place of "empirical tran- 
scendence" I would prefer to say "empirical reference." In the 
second place, truth and error are values attached to ideas which 
claim to be cases of knowledge, ideas which are the end-terms of 

8 That is, he refuses to break the objective situation (experience) into two 
parts which must be gotten together by an omnipresent cognitive relation. I 
refuse, but because I think that the whole field is mental. 

' See the excellent account of empirical cognitional reference in his The 
Experimental Theory of Knowledge. 
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thinking, what Professor Dewey calls beliefs. I can not see, for the 
life of me, why things-in-themselves (the physical world) should be 
spoken of as possessing truth. They are no more true or false than 
our ordinary run of experience is. 

But the real reason why so many thinkers have not considered 
this possibility of empirical reference to what lies outside the field 
of experience by means of distinctions within experience is the as- 
sumed impossibility of achieving an intelligible view of knowledge. 
The copy notion of Locke is admittedly bankrupt. But the truth is, 
that Locke never had a serious analysis of scientific knowledge. It 
is this which I have been trying to do. 

I have been led to distinguish between a true and a false ideal 
for scientific knowledge. The false ideal is connected with the out- 
look of natural realism, viz., that knowledge is the presence of the 
thing known. Such is the view of presentative realism. Lockian 
realism held that knowledge is the presence of something like the 
reality to be known, the presence of a mental substitute which is 
cognitively just as good as the reality, which can't be present, be- 
cause it is like it. But I hold that this view and ideal of knowledge 
have led men on the wrong track. Knowledge consists of ideas 
which are empirically referred to the physical world as knowledge 
of it. It has nothing to do with either the presence of the physical 
world to inspection or the presence of a mental substitute like it. 
In other words, I would transform representative realism by con- 
necting it with the second meaning of knowledge, with propositions 
empirically referred to the physical world as knowledge about it. 
When this new setting is once understood, it will at once be realized 
that the valid, traditional objections to representative realism do 
not apply to this keener interpretation of actual scientific knowledge. 
The old ideal of direct, or indirect, apprehension has been discarded. 
The result is that the philosopher has only to analyze the actual con- 
tent of scientific knowledge to see what this knowledge about the 
physical world consists of. Does it not consist of control falling into 
such categories as position, structure, dynamic properties, behavior, 
etc.f And this is non-apprehensional knowledge. 

Now the interesting fact is that the critical realist explains per- 
ceptual illusions in the same natural way that Professor Dewey does. 
Why talk about the real object in relation to a knower when what is 
given is one real thing in dynamic connection with another real 
thing? Of course, for the critical realist, the knower is a real thing, 
the organism ; although knowledge is not perception, but rests upon 
it in the way that science shows. I quite agree, again, that the body 
ought to make a difference to the stimuli coming to it. Since knowl- 
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edge is not, for the critical realist, an apprehension, this actual 
dynamic relationship between conscious organism and environment 
does not set him an unsolvable problem. Only to the naive realist 
of the apprehensional tradition is this the case. And I must frankly 
assert that Professor Dewey, as a naive realist, avoids it only be- 
cause he refuses to crawl out of his blanket terms, experience and 
objective situation. After all is said, I honor the neo-realist for his 
dogged persistency. 

What, then, is epistemology? It is the reflective science which 
studies the nature, conditions, and development of human knowl- 
edge in the light of the available facts. It begins with a reflective 
study of the individual's field of experience, his distinctions and 
views of knowledge, and passes gradually to an hypothesis which will 
best harmonize the known facts. Approaching epistemology in this 
manner, I have been led to raise myself from the level of natural 
realism to that of critical realism. The result has been a view of 
knowledge which meets the demands of modern science and fits in 
with a flexible naturalism. 

E. W. Sellaes. 

University op Michigan. 



STRUCTURE 1 



WE speak of the structure of buildings, poems, plants, animals, 
machines, states, and even atoms. The fact denoted by the 
term is of such importance for our knowledge and use of things that 
nearly all inquiry is devoted to the discovery of structure in specific 
cases. Moreover, this discovery has an obvious finality about it. 
Its explanatory value is high and satisfying. For whatever the end 
may be which any operation serves and whatever the cause may be 
which initiated the operation, our curiosity is largely satisfied and 
our efficiency is enhanced when we have discovered the structure to 
which the operation conforms. A watch may be made to keep time ; 
if we ask why it keeps time, we are not satisfied by saying because 
it was made for that purpose by a watchmaker, but we are satisfied 
by knowing its structure. Having this knowledge we are able to in- 
crease the precision of watches. The eye may have been made in 
order that we might see, but, if so, we do not thereby understand 
vision. "We understand it rather when we have discovered optical 
structure. Then, too, we are in a position to improve defective 
vision. The fact of structure is obvious. Illustrations of it, how- 

iDelivered at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Decem- 
ber, 1916. 



